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of our time. Here we have the word of poet and philosopher, of preacher 
and statesman and soldier. It is a generalization from many sources. 
It shows what a live man will do to understand his own age. Its value 
is in the wide study of the literature of the war. 

The material is classified under significant topics, such as "New 
Conditions of the Preacher's Task," "The Moral Aims of the New Era," 
"Patriotism," "The Worth of Humanity," "The Reality of Religion," 
"The Fatherhood of God and the Mastership of Christ," "Forgiveness," 
"Inmortality," and what Dean Brown of the Yale School of Religion 
calls the most important fact of our time, "The International Conscience, 
or The League of Nations." It would be still more valuable if a new 
era had not been taken for granted. Too many deny a new birth of 
time. They think it the same old world of struggle for the survival of 
the fittest. The indications of a new world are bright enough to the 
open eye, but they need interpretation for the mass of men. 

The book has much practical suggestion as to the variety of materials 
for the sermon and where and how to find them. The pulpit may have 
the most interesting and vital message that the age bears. 

The impression of the book is sometimes "scrappy," from its very 
method. And the least valuable parts are the texts and plans for ser- 
mons, crutches to most men. Men need to be trained how to see. The 
most effective message is the discovery of the man himself — the man 
speaking in his own way what God has given. 



Arthur S. Hoyt 



Auburn Theological Seminary 
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Lewis, Frank G. How the Bible Grew. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, ioiQ. xi+ 223 pages. $1.50. 

There are few among recent books on the Bible which compare in interest and 
suggestiveness with the little volume entitled How the Bible Grew, by Professor 
Frank Grant Lewis. It is one of the excellent "Handbooks of Ethics and Religion," 
published by the University of Chicago Press, intended for college classes and adult 
study groups; and it is clearly one of the best in the series. 

The purpose of the book is to tell the story of the Bible "as told by the book and 
its keepers." In other words, the author seeks to determine the origin and growth 
of the Bible from information furnished by the book itself and by the men who had 
an important share in the transmission of the book. Certain outstanding character- 
istics of the volume which give it a unique value may be noted: (1) Its simplicity and 
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readableness. Even a novice can follow the discussion without difficulty and without 
fear of confusion. (2) Its direct dependence on the Bible itself. Wherever possible 
the author's statements are supported by biblical material, which means that the 
inductive method is used consistently. 

A valuable feature is the chronology of the Bible writings and of the Bible versions 
given toward the close of the discussion. 

The reviewer knows of no other work which serves the same purpose; and he 
heartily recommends it to all who desire to know the story of the Bible from its smallest 
beginnings to the completion of the American Revised Version in 1901. 

F. C. E. 

Bosworth, Edward I. Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to the Romans. 

(The Bible for Home and School.) New York: Macmillan, 1919. 281 

pages. $1 . 10. 

The excellent series to which this brief commentary belongs has already made 
available for the English reader the adequate critical understanding of such out- 
standing New Testament epistles as Galatians (Bacon) and Hebrews (Goodspeed). 
Now Dean Bosworth, of the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, does a similar 
service for Romans. As in the series generally, all critical processes and all contro- 
versy with differing views of other exegetes are happily omitted, and we have a simple, 
intelligible comment on the letter's phraseology, by the aid of which any reader may 
follow its meaning without difficulty. The English Revised Version of 1881 is taken 
as a basis, with no citation of the Greek or discussion of textual problems. Of course 
any reader of Romans must make certain notable presuppositions, and these are taken 
for granted here without investigation, which would quickly outrun the limits set 
for the book. The Introduction, of 80 pages, is followed by an excellent bibliography. 
Dr. Bosworth holds that the letter was sent to Rome from Corinth between the years 
54 and 58, as "a document intended to provide a unification platform for Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity" (p. 57), chapter 16 being an integral part of it. Paul, it is held, 
had all his life been deeply concerned for the coming of the Messiah, and had opposed the 
movement of Jesus as tending to delay that consummation. As a Christian, he sought 
to convert the gentile world as quickly as possible, believing that thereupon the 
Jewish world would relent and accept the gospel, and all parties unite on a common 
Christian hope and faith. Since his projected mission in Spain is to be the last stage 
in the gentile propaganda, the end is glimpsed, and in this Roman letter the apostle 
lays down the outlines of the common faith with which the united church is to greet 
its Master's advent. 

From this point of view the letter is explained, each section of comment being 
preceded by an illuminating and carefully worded paraphrase, which almost makes 
comment unnecessary. In the exegesis itself few novelties will be noticed, but there 
is always independence of judgment, based on sound learning and admirable good 
sense (which has not always been the distinguishing mark of commentators) . Samples 
of the book's excellence may be seen in the comments on the crux of 9:5, on 3:25, 
on 10:14, and on 12:6-8. 

C. R. B. 



